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The Dominican Republic 


Until 1930, a bountiful nature and an unstable 
history were often at loggerheads with each other in 
the Dominican Republic. Where the former en- 
couraged development, the latter impeded it, with 
the result that for almost 450 years the area’s poten- 
tial resources were rarely well used. Since 1930, 
however, the gross national product has increased 
several fold, population has nearly trebled, and a 
strong spirit of economic progress is abroad in the 
land. Such achievement would be noteworthy under 
any circumstances, but it is especially striking in the 
light of the nation’s tragic past. 


HISTORICAL INSTABILITY. Dominicans like to 
think of their country as the “cradle” of the Ameri- 
cas. The island which Columbus called La Espanola 
(Hispaniola) was the first locus of Spanish effort in 
the New World, and the colony of Santo Domingo 
established on it became the site of the oldest 
church, university, hospital, and other European 
institutions in America. When the wealth of Mexico 
and Peru was discovered, however, Spain’s initial 
interest faded, and for centuries Santo Domingo lay 
virtually abandoned, a sleepy outpost of empire 
awakened only by an occasional pirate attack or a 
hurricane and by the French infiltration into the 
western part of the island in the 1600's. 


The French settlements created the conditions 
for the eventual clash of race and culture in Santo 
Domingo. In contrast to the economic stagnation 
and the small but heavily European population of 
the Spanish colony, the French developed the richest 
plantation economy of the Caribbean, and before 
the structure collapsed, the population of their ‘St. 
Domingue” (Haiti) had reached the dangerous 
ratio of 30,000 Europeans to more than 509,000 
Negroes. This was the state of things in 1795 when 
Spain ceded the eastern part of the island to France. 
As a result of this, the slave uprisings which began 
against the French planters in Haiti spread through- 
out the island. 

Beginning with the Haitian attack under Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture in 1801, Dominican history is 
scarred with savage bloodletting engendered by 
racial and cultural hatreds and with alternating 
periods of foreign domination and uncertain inde- 
pendence. To the Dominicans the “dark age’”’ of this 
history was the Haitian occupation (1822-44) during 
which all white families of any wealth and social 
standing left the country, trade and intellectual life 
came to a virtual standstill, and a planned policy of 
Haitianization drove hard at the Hispanic culture of 
the people. Independence, achieved with the expul- 
sion of the Haitians in 1844 did little to bring peace 
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or sound economic development. Between 1844 
and 1930 the Dominican Republic was wracked by 
scores of revolutions and suffered another period of 
Spanish occupation followed by a war to restore the 
republic. Corruption and failure on the part of the 
government to maintain payments on its foreign 
debts finally led to U.S. military occupation 
(1916-1924). 

In 1930, on the eve of political stability ushered 
in by the rise to total power of General Trujillo, 
history’s legacy to the Dominicans included a deep- 
rooted distrust of their Haitian neighbors, a bound- 
ary dispute which had festered for 150 years, and an 
economic development far below the potential of 
resources. Customs, the chief source of revenue, was 
still in American receivership, and the country still 
seemed to be incapable of paying its national debt. 

But it was a case of poverty in the midst of 
plenty, because while history had been harsh, nature 
had been more than generous. 


THE WEALTH OF THE LAND. Despite some 
variety of natural wealth, the outstanding resource 
of the Dominican Republic is an abundance of good 
agricultural land. Unlike many other islands in 
the West Indies, there is no land hunger here, even 
in the face of a rapidly increasing population. A 
generally adequate combination of terrain features 
and climate gives ample elbow room for future 
expansion. 

Landforms are the most complex in the Antillean 
chain, but the salient features consist of a coastal 
plain and four roughly parallel mountain ranges 
separated by valley systems. The principal mountain 
chain is the Central Cordillera which forms the 
backbone of the country and includes Mt. Trujillo, 
over 10,000 feet high, one of the highest mountains 
in the West Indies. The outstanding valley system 
is that of the Cibao whose fertile soils, particularly 
the coal-black varieties which occur between Moca 
and San Francisco de Macoris, make it the agricul- 
tural heartland of the island. 

Because the terrain is complex, there is a wide 
variety of climatic patterns. Tropical conditions 
stemming from location are modified by insularity, 
high elevations, and the influence of the trade 
winds. Mean annual temperatures in the lowlands 
are about 78°F, but winter temperatures in the 
highlands near Costanza may drop to freezing. 
Similarly, precipitation is more than 100 inches at 


Samana, where the trades sweep in from the ocede 
and less than 24 in Barahona. Rainfall tends to 
decrease from northeast to southwest and from up- 
lands to lowlands, making irrigation necessary in 
many places in the west and south. Natural vegeta- 
tion which varies from the extensive pine forests of 
the Central Cordillera to the tropical rainforests and 
savannas of the lowlands forms the basis of a small 
lumber export and an important grazing economy. 

The list of minerals is long on variety but short 
on quantity. Petroleum, the fond hope of the 
Caribbean rimland, is being produced in very small 
quantities near Azua, but the principal mineral 
production is based on salt and gypsum in Barahona 
Province and iron from the Hatillo-Maimon area. 
Prospects for bauxite are favorable, and there are 
deposits of such minerals as nickel, gold, sulphur, 
copper and marble. 


THE ECONOMIC PROGRESS achieved in the 
last 30 years has stemmed largely from the expan- 
sion and improvement of agriculture. While every 
type of production has received some attention, the 
government has never lost sight of the fact that the 
chief prop of the national economy is agriculture. 
The principal techniques for raising farm produc- 
tion have been: (1) increase in the area of land 
under cultivation through the development of irri- 
gation and the establishment of agricultural colonies 
on unused land; (2) improvement in transportation 
which aided marketing and brought inaccessible 
places within the radius of commercial movement; 
(3) mechanization, particularly in connection with 
sugar growing and processing; and (4) seed selec- 
tion and improvement of livestock. 

The commercial phase of agriculture rests mainly 
upon three products, sugar, cacao, and coffee; rein- 
forced by rice, tobacco, and bananas. Crops for local 
consumption include peanuts, which supply the 
national needs for vegetable oil, corn, beans, peas, 
and a wide range of tropical fruits and vegetables. 
Stock raising is sufficient to supply both local 
demands and to make the country one of the few in 
the West Indies which has an exportable meat sur- 
plus. Food is relatively cheap, and the peasants, 
who continue to be largely self-sufficient, are prob- 
ably the best fed in the Caribbean. 

The cornerstone of the cash economy is sugar, 
which normally supplies more than half of the coun- 
try’s exports by value. Small quantities of this crop 
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are raised in many places, but the major production 
comes from the southern coastal plain between La 
Romana and Bani, or from the northern provinces 
of Santiago and Puerto Plata. Characteristic land 
tenure for sugar is the large plantation focusing on 
a “central” located within easy distance of ports 
such as San Pedro de Marcoris, Puerto Plata, La 
Romana, and Ciudad Trujillo. While the shortage 
of labor still makes it necessary to import some 
Haitian workers at the height of the cane harvest, 
the major obstacle to a further expansion of sugar 
is the restricted world market. 

In contrast to sugar, cacao and coffee are raised 
primarily on small farms. Cacao is largely grown on 
the rich soils of the Cibao between Moca and San 
Francisco de Macoris. Coffee is less localized and is 
characteristic of lower slope land in various high- 
land districts, including the mountains bordering 
the valley near Moca. Rice cultivation has increased 
to such a degree in recent decades that the Domini- 
can Republic has changed from a large-scale im- 
porter to a modest exporter. Expansion in rice has 
been made possible mainly by increased irrigation 
in the western Cibao and the reclamation of marsh- 
lands near the mouth of the Yuna River in Samana. 
Bananas are raised both for export and local use, 
and principally in the western Cibao under irriga- 
tion. A substantial percentage of banana production 
is in the hands of the Grenada Company, an Ameri- 
can firm which raises the crop on its own land and 
also buys widely from small farmers. 

The amount of land under cultivation has been 
expanding constantly since 1930, and current esti- 
mates indicate that about 23 per cent of the coun- 
try’s total area is being cultivated and an additional 
12 per cent is in pasture. The most intensively 
farmed region is the Cibao, where small plots are 
characteristic. Land use is least intensive in the up- 
lands and in the semiarid south and west. 

Industrial development has also increased _re- 
cently, but industry is still primarily concerned with 
the processing of the country’s agricultural products. 
Chief among the industries are milling sugar cane 
and the making of rum, alcohol, chocolate, cigars, 
cigarettes, and vegetable oils. The manufacture of 
cement, textiles, and shoes has made some headway 
and new industries are being encouraged by tax 
exemption and a liberal climate for foreign invest- 
ment, including no restrictions on profits and for- 
eign ownership. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMERCE. Prior to 
1930 inadequate transportation was a major obstacle 
to both economic development and political stabil- 
ity. Much of the land in the interior was condemned 
to bare subsistence production or no production at 
all. The population nucleus around the capital was 
so poorly integrated with that of the Cibao that each 
region functioned almost independently of the 
other. Poor transportation also made it difficult for 
the central government in the capital to impose its 
will upon the more remote parts of the country 
and as a result local bossism flourished in defiance 
of the national authorities. Moreover, the remote 
frontier zone which could not be integrated with 
the rest of the state was left exposed to the encroach- 
ment of Haitian influence. 

The improvement of transportation since 1930 
has resulted primarily from the expansion of the 
road network. In 1959 there were roughly 3,000 
miles of highways, of which almost half were paved, 
all-weather roads, and further construction is high 
on the list of government priorities. Three major 
arteries fan out from Ciudad Trujillo to the north, 
east, and west connecting the capital with the prin- 
cipal urban centers. Secondary roads feed into the 
main highways creating an effective grid over much 
of the country including the sensitive frontier. Only 
in the more rugged mountain zones and in the arid 
southwest is a road network still largely absent. A 
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government-owned, narrow gauge railroad connect- 
ing the rich farm lands of the eastern Cibao with the 
port of Sanchez on Samana Bay continues to func- 
tion, but it is now being somewhat eclipsed by the 
widespread use of trucks. 

A growing foreign commerce also mirrors the 
expanding economy. The value of exports went 
from $18.6 million in 1930 to $137 million in 1958, 
and, equally important, the balance of trade is con- 
sistently favorable. European markets, especially 
the United Kingdom, normally absorb the bulk of 
the sugar, while the United States takes most of the 
cacao and coffee. Imports, which include fuels, 
machinery, vehicles, textiles, and a variety of fin- 
ished products, come chiefly from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Western Germany. 

Tourism has been increasing, but the Dominican 
Republic’s share of the Caribbean tourist dollar is 
small in comparison with Puerto Rico, Cuba. 
Jamaica, and even Haiti. The government has con- 
structed several luxurious hotels in an effort to 
stimulate the flow of visitors, and certainly the cli- 
mate and the beauty of the landscape would seem 
to favor such an industry. 


POPULATION AND SETTLEMENT. The popu- 
lation has jumped 270 per cent, from about | mil- 
lion in 1930 to 2.7 million in 1959. In very small 
measure this growth is due to immigration, but the 
most important cause is the natural increase which 
reflects improved economic conditions, better social 
services, and greater political stability. 

Population distribution is quite irregular. The 
primary nucleus of concentration is in the rich 
lowland of the Cibao between Santiago and San 
Francisco de Macoris. This area together with the 
adjoining parts of the northern coast contain more 
than half the total population of the country. The 
metropolitan area of Ciudad Trujillo and the sugar 
lands of the southern coastal plain from San Cristo- 
bal to La Romana have approximately one-third 
more. And the remainder is scattered in the drier 
zones along the frontier, the various mountainous 
regions, and the grazing lands of El Seibo. An over- 
all population density of 140 people per square mile 
is low for the West Indies but high in comparison 
with most Latin American countries. Maximum 
densities approaching 600 people per square mile 
are in ‘the black soil belt of the Cibao, where land- 
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